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THE BANISHED REGIMENT, BOOTING, 
COBBING, AND SCABBARDING., 

A CONTROVERSY was waged fora long time 
as to what punishments necessitated that the 
sufferers should undergo some sort of purifica- 
tion before they could be reinstated in the 
goodwill of their officers and comrades. Sir 
James Turner, writing in 1671, says: “Ihave 
known some who thought that soldiers who 
are whipp’d at gatloupe should be turned out 
of the army ” (‘ Pallas Armata,’ p. 349). About 
a hundred years later, in an ‘Essay on the 
Art of War,’ 1761, we are told that in the 
army of the Prince of Orange it was cus- 
tomary to sentence a deserter “ to be chained 
to a wheel-barrow, and work at the public 
works” for a term of years, after which, if he 
had conducted himself well, he was returned 
to his regiment, and, the man kneeling, the 
colours were waved over his head, the colonel 
pronounced him an honest man, and he was 
received into the ranks and got his arms 
(p. 108). Fine distinctions between punish- 
ments were drawn in those days, and Simes, 
in his ‘ Military Guide,’ 1772, says :— 

“It is very necessary to prevent those from being 
branded with the name of infamy, which should be 
regarded in a milder light; as the gantlope, for 


instance, which in France is reputed ignominious 
«Lhe reason of its being thus extravagantly 
vilified proceeds from the custom of inflicting it...... 
on such offenders as fall within the province of the 
hangman ; the consequence of which is, that one is 
obliged to pass the colours over a soldier’s head 
after he has received this punishment, in order, by 
such an act of ceremony, to take off that idea of 
ignominy which is attached to it.”—P. 3. 

There was no such reinstatement for a 
soldier who had been sentenced to serve in 
a “banished” or “condemned” regiment, of 
which Cuthbertson thus writes in 1768 :— 

“Tt would be a considerable checque upon the 
conduct of such incorrigible villains, if every soldier 
who had the insolence to desert a second time was 
to be tried by a General Court-martial ; in hopes, 
if he was not sentenced to Death, that he might to 
perpetual banishment in the corps of infantry 
stationed on the coast of Africa.” — ‘System,’ 
p. 174. 

Donaldson tells us that in 1813 two 
sergeants, who in a drunken frolic had gone 
to see some friends a few miles off and 
absented themselves for a short time, were 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to be 
reduced to the ranks, to receive five hundred 
lashes, to be branded with the letter D, “and 
afterwards to be sent to what is usually 
termed a banished regiment” (‘Eventful 
Life,’ p. 337). 

Morris, in his ‘ Recollections,’ when writing 
of the year 1816, mentions the case of a 
deserter who “ was eventually sent to a con- 
demned regiment in Africa for life,” and, 
shortly afterwards, the case of a deserter who 
“was tried by a court-martial and ordered 
to be sent to a condemned regiment” 
(pp. 203, 206). 

It is difficult to ascertain the dates when 
some punishments ceased to be inflicted in 
our army, for it is plain that not a few com- 
manding ofticers continued to award punish- 
ments which had been forbidden by the 
highest authority, and there is good reason 
for suspecting that punishments were not 
always “booked.” No wonder that there is 
a tone of indignation in some passages of 
Lord Hill’s circular to commanding officers, 
dated 24 June, 1830 :— 

‘Lord Hill is satisfied that a vice [drunkenness], 
unfortunately so prevalent in the British army, 
may be prevented and checked by due attention on 
the part of the commanding officer, and by the 
zealous and cordial co-operation and Example of 
those subordinate to him ; and his lordship expects 
that commanding officers will exercise their autho- 
rity over the officer, in this respect, as well as over 
the soldier, and that they will not suffer a vice to 
ass unnoticed in the ofticer which is so seriously to 

reprehended and punished in the soldier...... The 
reports received from different regiments of their 
scales of punishment......have exposed the continu- 
ance of various objectionable practices, many of 
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which had been animadverted upon and reprobated 
on former occasions by His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York and by His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The Log, for instance, is a punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the commanding 
officer which cannot be sanctioned, and is hence 
forth strictly forbidden .....: Standing under arms is 
altogether forbidden. 1t appears to be the practice 
in some regiments to confine a man to the Black 
Hole for 48 hours, and after an interval of 24 hours 
to repeat the confinement for 48 hours, and so on; 
nay, in some regiments men are confined in the 
Black Hole at the discretion of the commanding 
officer for periods not only exceeding 48 hours, but 
amounting to 7 days. These practices are in the 
rreatest degree reprehensible, and are strictly for- 
ridden.” 

Donaldson mentions the case of a man 
“standing in full marching order, with his arms 
carried, and his face within a few inches of the 
barrack wall, in which position he was sentenced 
to remain during three successive days, from sun- 
rise to sunset, for being absent when the roll was 
called at tattoo.”—P. 284. 

There were also punishments which never 
had lawful authority or official recognition. 
A soldier accused of some petty offence—such 
as a dirty personal habit, or pilfering from a 
comrade, or shirking work by hiding himself, 
or pleading sickness when wanted for duty, 
called in barrack-room slang a “schemer” or 
a “sconce” (see Anton, p. 150)— was often 
dealt with by a mock nt ater of his peers, 
the officers tacitly approving. It was resorted 
to not only when the offence was deemed 
trivial, but when it was diflicult to assemble 
a court-martial, either from the paucity of 
ofticers available or from the delay in military 
operations which such an assembly would 
occasion, or when the evidence seemed too 
weak to ensure a conviction by legal process. 
These “company courts-martial,” as they 
were generally called, did no doubt at times 
a kind of Ley but they 
were open to great abuse. Booting, cobbing, 
and scabbarding were the punishments they 
usually awarded, and in Tomkinson’s ‘ Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer’ mention is twice made 
of booting :— 

“The one absent had got away during the ad- 
vance, to plunder, was reported to me by the men, 
and booted by them on the morning following the 
action [Waterloo].”—P. 289. 

“A corporal of the Guards stationed in Hougo- 
mont, having left his regiment, passed through the 
th on his way to the rear. He was not wounded, 
and assigned no reason for leaving his corps. He 
told the 95th that the enemy had possession of the 
chateau, and that all there was lost. From the 

yvoint the 95th occupied in the line, they saw our 

re proceeding out of Hougomont against the 
enemy, and therefore, knowing his report to be 
false, they caught him, and gave the corporal a good 
booting.” —P. 318. 


Booting was a punishment in cavalry regi- 


ments only, and consisted in beating a man 
with a long boot, generally on the soles of the 
feet ; but subsequently a strap or belt was 
used, and the word at last came to mean any 
kind of rough handling, a drubbing. During 
the eighteenth century infantry soldiers had 
not boots; they wore shoes. Moreover, a 
bastinado on the soles of the feet would have 
made an infantry soldier unfit for the line of 
march. The common punishments among 
foot soldiers were scabbarding and cobbing, 
the former meaning to beat a man with a 
bayonet scabbard, and the latter to beat with 
a cobbing stick ; but straps and belts came 
to be used, and scabbarding and cobbing 
meant at last any kind of beating. 

The practice of officers countenancing these 
sham tribunals received a wholesome check 
on 31 March, 1828, when the following case 
was decided by Mr. Justice Bailey and a jury 
at the York Assize. It was shown that on 
the forenoon of 2 October, 1827, a trooper of 
| the 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons was dragged 
| by some of his comrades from the old cavalry 
| barrack in Sheftield down what is still called 
| Barrack Lane to the riverside, his arms 
| pinioned, and a long rope round his body. 
| There, for some alleged offence, he was thrown 
into the Don. Pulled back to the river bank, 
he was again plunged into the river and 
dragged in it till he was nearly dead. The 
officers of his squadron, Major Whichcote and 
Capt. Portman, looked on, and the latter 
called out to the soldiers, “Throw him in 
again; drown him!” Some civilians who 
happened to be passing at the time witnessed 
these proceedings, and gave evidence at the 
trial of the action brought against the two 


officers, and the trooper obtained 250i, 
damages. W. 8. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 

I woutp begin by expressing the opinion 
that this is by far the best existing English 
translation of the Scriptures, and my regret 
at the ultra conservatism which hinders it 
from taking the place of the A.V. in the 
public services of the Church. But I have 
certain doubts as to a few particulars. 

1. Who for which. As the R.V. has uni- 
formly substituted 7s for Acs neuter, I 
think here it would have been better to 
have followed the modern grammar, which 
is a distinct advance or improvement on 
the old. I think it not unlikely that one 
consideration that weighed with the Revisers 
was the translation of the first words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Americans say, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” There is a slight 


difficulty from the hiatus between who and 
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art. [suggest that this might be avoided by 
the rendering “ Our Father in heaven.” The 
Greek is 6 €v rots odpavois, not ds The 
construction “ Father in heaven,” I suppose, 
may be called a Germanism, but I think it 
is now thoroughly naturalized. I should 
like to know how long it has been intro- 
duced. Such phrases as “our friends in 
heaven,” “the English in India,” “a fly 
in amber,” and the like, are surely good 
English. In one or two cases the K.V. has 
mut who for the which of the A.V. 6 (yrov 
évpioxet, | suppose, differs by a shade of 
meaning from 6s av (jty or (yticy. This 
shade of difference may be indicated by the 
distinction between who and that. I learn 
on good authority that the late Dr. Angus 
undertook to look to the use of these two 
English pronouns on the revision committee. 
It is not always clear on what principle he 
made his decisions, nor is it a matter of 
importance. Euphony simply is often and 
rightly the best guide. Another not easily 
explicable retention of an antique phrase 
is “the powers that be” (Rom. xiii. 1) for 
éLoveiats trepexovoas. Comparing this 
with 1 Pet. ii. 13, BaotAc?, as one 
would ‘suppose “the superior” or “the 
supreme powers” to be the right rendering. 
With these I would class the archaisms “ to 
us-ward,” &e., which sound awkward to my 
ear; but this, again, is of slight importance, 
for the number of those to whom they are 
unintelligible must be few. 

I would now call attention to what I think 
in the future will prove a somewhat serious 
defect in the R.V. New renderings, 2e., 
changes of rendering, that were approved by 


a majority less than two-thirds are set in the | 


margin ; but in the margin are set also some 
old renderings of the A.V. rejected by a 
majority of two-thirds or more, but not 
unanimously. As to which of such were 


noted in the margin the Revisers had no | 


fixed rule. Now to us of this generation, to 
whom the A.V. is familiar, no difficulty arises 
in distinguishing these very different classes, 
but it will be otherwise when all English 
students of the Bible shall be familiar with 
the R.V., the A.V. being merely known to 
them as the Great Bible and Tyndale’s are 
to us. 

The most important of this set is the old 
rendering in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us 
from evil.” Iam aware of the long, but not 
unanimous catena of authority for the change, 
yet I venture to disapprove it. (1) “The 
evil one” is too strong. (2) I should suppose 
it a rule of universal grammar that where a 
phrase is ambiguous it should be translated 


in the most general way that the context 
permits. (3) The consequential change, a 
few verses before, Matt. v. 39, 
79 movnpy, is very doubtful. In strict logic 
the Revisers should have translated this 
“Resist not the evil one.” This, of course, 
they could not do. But is it certain that the 
precept they now put in the mouth of the 
Divine Master is either expedient or moral ? 
To me it seems that a good part of the 
Christian life consists in resisting the mis- 
chievous intentions and the inertia of bad 
men. In fact, the old rendering, which I 
take to mean “Pay not back evil for evil,” 
gives a perfectly good sense, more consistent 
with the context. And (4) lastly, if I may 
venture to touch on the theological side of 
the question, What is the difference in the 
spiritual realm between he and it? To be 
delivered from all evil is to be delivered 
from a personal omnipresent Tempter, if 
such there be. T. WIson. 
Harpenden. 


WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON, 
(Concluded from p. 403.) 

In terms of cap. xx. of Whitgift’s Statutes 
the audience chamber, his sanctum and bed- 
room, have been for centuries the warden’s 
rooms. It was provided by the archbishop 
that, after his death, the apartments named 
were “to be for the use of” my executors, who 
“shall have and enioy the sayde chambers for one 
hole yere next after my deathe: and that, after the 
experation of the same yeare, my brother George 
Whitgifte shall have and enioye the same chambers 
duringe his lyfe: Provided allwayes, that he do not 
assigne the same over to any other, nor place any 


| therein, unless yt be some of the members of that 


my hospitall: and after his deathe or relinquish- 
mente, the same chambers to remayne to the 
wardeine of the sayde hospitall and his successors 
for ever.” 

It was not my intention, nor would it be 
convenient, to place on record here the many 
and various Needs and documents, bot 
valuable and of deep interest, which now rest 
in this Elizabethan building. That they de- 
serve to, and should, be printed and preserved 
in a permanent form hom is not a shadow 
of doubt, and there is as little question that 
the present warden is the gentleman best 
fitted to carry out such a work. 

There are two facts and their concomitants 
which I venture to record here. Above the 
east window of the oratory, on the outside, 
there is cut in stone and let into the brick- 
work the following :— 

Ebora Censis 
Hane Fenestra 
Fieri Fecit 
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For a long period it has been a mystery as 
to who was “a man of York.” Elsewhere it 
is stated that the memorial in Croydon 
Church to Michael Murgatroid, the founder’s 
secretary, bears the words “ Michael Mur- 
gatroid, Eboracensis,” and that therefore 
probably it was he who went to the cost of 
the window. 

The hospital records, however, put the 
matter at rest. The man of York was chaplain 
to Archbishop Whitgift and named Mr. Wil- 
liam Thornhill, “ who was at the charge of the 
great-wyndow in the Chapple for stone, iron 
and glasse work which cost him 12lbs. 16s. 
and 8d.” 

In the archives of the hospital there is a 
rent-charge of 13/. 6s. 8d. on Lancaster Col- 
lege, St. Paul’s, now Cook’s warehouse. This 
charge was granted for 1,000 years to Whit- 
gift’s Hospital of the Holy Trinity. Although 
the property has so enormously increased in 
value, the 13/. 6s. &/. is still all that the 
hospital receives. To the deed referred to 
there are nine coats of arms, one of them being 
of the family of Lucy of Stratford-on-Avon. 
This Lucy is the one who prosecuted Shak- 
speare for poaching, and was immortalized 
by him in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
that complete specimen of Shakspeare’s 
comic powers, in which Lucy is satirized as 
Mr. Justice Shallow. 

The “dozen white louses” mentioned by 


Evans unquestionably refer to the white | 


luces, or pike, the arms of the Lucy family. 
The number given by Shallow is not correct, 
and it is not a matter of surprise that he did 
not refer with exactitude to this. 
to the antiquarian value of this interesting 


“ schoolehouse,” and the master’s house de- 
scribed. The school which Whitgift built and 
endowed was for the parish of Croydon, the 
children of which shall be taught “ withoute 
exactinge any thinge for theyre teachinge, ag 
are of the poorer sorte.” He added that these 
buildings before named “shalbe for ever im- 
ployede to that use onlye, and to no other.” 

Also all connected with the hospital and 
school should be under the governorship of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. It is perhaps 
a nice question how these reverend gentle. 
men gave, or will give, if required, a good 
account of their stewardship. Certain it is 
that a charitable institution, such as the one 
under consideration, deserved and deserves 
the best possible attention, protection, and 
consideration of an archbishop who is pre- 
eminently supposed to be strongly imbued 
with the feelings of his Master, whom Whitgift, 
in respect of charity, certainly made an effort 
to follow. 

There is little to add here of great interest 
with respect to the structure itself. Samuel 
Finche was made vicar of Croydon in 1581, 
and took an active part in the erection of 
the hospital (1596-8). From his letters to 
ostidaen Whitgift and others during its 
building several items are worth notice. On 
the 8th “ Februarii Ao. 1596”:— 

“The yarde ys all defenced.” 

“Nowe we take morter-makinge in hande, 
clensinge and leavellinge of the grounde.” 

“Hillarie saith we shall be readie for the foun. 
dac’on and bricklayer by Monday come sevenight.” 
Writing in the same month to his friend 


What adds | Mr. Woormall, Lambeth, he says :— 


“The laborers have digged up iiii skulls and the 
bones of deade persones in the trenche that they 


document is the fact that attached to it, and | are nowe digginge, next the highway leadinge to the 


connected with one of the seals, is a gold | 
angel. 

It now only remains to refer very briefly to | 

Whitgift’s generosity in providing also for a} 
school in connexion with the hospital. The 
schoolmaster 
“shall be a parson well qualyfyed for that function, | 
that is to saye, an honest man, learnede in Greeke | 
and Lattin tongues, a good versifier in bothe the 
foresayde languages, and able to wryte well (yf pos- 
sible yt may be).” 
Are not these two qualifications, taking 
Greek and Latin as one, and caligraphy the 
other, nearly transposed in the actual ac- 
quirements of the same class to-day? A 
house was to be built for the schoolmaster, 


“‘adioyning to the sayde hospitall, and nere unto 
the sayde schoolehouse, together with suche back- 
sides and grounds as I have appointed to be annexed 
to the sayde howse.” 


The visitor will look in vain for the “ grounds,” 


Parke.’ 

It appears from another letter, in which 
reference is again made by Finche to the find 
of bones, that Mr. Woormall had been inter- 
ested in the discovery, for on the 19th of 
the same month Finche writes :— 

* For the skulls, there were iiii digged up indeede: 
and I presentlye upon the findinge of the firste did 
conferre with Outred, and asked him yf his con- 
science were cleare: and he sayd that yt was 
cleare.” 

It would seem from this that Outred lived 
in the house which exposed the remains when 
being taken down. The same writer says it 


was generally supposed that where the skulls 
were found was “some waste place wherin 
(in the tyme of some mortalitie) they did 
burie in.” 

The clock, which in the earliest engraving 
of the hospital I know, 1755, is represented 
as projecting from the south-west corner, 
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does not appear in a later engraving of 1834. 
The clock is now inside the quadrangle, let 
into the wall above the front entrance porch. 
In the engraving last named there is shown 
the old “Crown” Hotel, which occupied at 
one period the site of the more palatial 
“Crown ” of to-day. 

At the south-west corner of the hospital, 
in the picture we are speaking of, there is 
seen a pump, and near it is a post sup- 
porting a bar, the other end of which rests in 
the hostelry opposite. The bar supports on 
its centre the sign of the “Crown.” 

A good purpose will be served if this note 
with respect to the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, Croydon, erected by Archbishop 
Whitgift, is the means, directly or indirectly, 
of enlisting the sympathy and support of one 
individual for this most charitable, but sadly 
misdirected bequest, the income of which in 
1898 was 16,500/., and of this princely sum 
only 1,5007. was, I understand, devoted to 
the archbishop’s primary object, the poor 
“bretheren and sisteres.” How it comes that 
the Charity Commissioners can override an 
Act of Parliament is a matter that requires 
the attention of the public at large, and 
those responsible for the just administration 
of the law in particular. It is in all humble- 
ness hoped that this notice of Whitgift 
Hospital may add to the strength of a 
strenuous opposition to any further mis- 
direction of the founder’s intentions, and to 
the demolition of what ought to be a vener- 


ated spot to which Croydon, at least, should 
be proud to point. 

If this hospital for the poor, upon which 
Whitgift bestowed with a lavish hand money, | 
time, and consideration, must give place for | 
the advancement of the more well-to-do, 
then let it not be laid to the charge of this | 
so-called enlightened generation that it 
allowed the poor to be robbed of their 
inheritance. Let it be a condition that the 
hospital be re-erected elsewhere in Croydon, 
the new building to retain all its features, | 
details, and characteristics, as ordained 
by the man who built and so handsomely 
endowed it, with the addition only of 
ordinary sanitary arrangements which were 
unknown to the archbishop’s time, but are | 
necessary in our day. 

It may not be out of place here shortly to 
refer to the etymological origin of the word 
Croydon. There have been many supposi- 
tions as to the foundation for this place-name. 
Ducarel saw in the stratum of chalk which 
underlies part of Croydon its name origin. 
Another writer saw in the va//ey in which 


the village rested, together with sheep, the | 


derivation of the word. Recently it was 
assumed that “ Croydon” comes from the four 
crosses which existed here, within which 
radius was a “ place of refuge” for offenders ; 
but these crosses also circumscribed the 
area within which copyhold property was 
exempt from payment of heriot. It will 
be questioned if this latter assumption 
is favoured by the Saxon Crogdene. 
am disposed to suggest that this place- 
name has its parent, so far as the initial 
syllable goes, in the same as Croyland, “a 
raw, muddy land.” Mud may as well be 
composed of wet, soft chalk as anything 
else, and to-day the muddy condition of 
Croydon streets under favourable circum- 
stances gives point to and emphasizes this 
fact. 

I here take the opportunity of thanking 
Alfred Jones, Esq., Warden, for the courteous 
manner in which he placed before me all 
information desired. Whatever imperfections 
these notes contain are not traceable to that 
gentleman. ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


“ Asrre” = Hearta.—Dr. Murray’s earliest 
example in the vernacular is dated conjec- 
turally about 1500, but there is an earlier in 
the ‘Liber Festialis, written by John Mirk, 
Prior of Lilleshall, Shropshire, in the time of 
Henry VI. Before quoting the passage in 
which it occurs I would remark that in 
another book, ‘Instructions for Parish Priests,’ 
published by the Early English Text Society, 
Mirk twice mentions “Aster” for Easter 
(Il. 143, 241). My reason for doing so is that 
not only is Aster= Easter noted by Halliwell, 
citing Hartshorne, as current in Shropshire, 
but of astre=hearth he tells us that Lam- 
barde in 1596 declared this word, nearly ob- 
solete in Kent, to be retained in Shropshire 
and other parts. To Mirk the two words were 
etymologically related to each other ; and he 
propounds his belief that Asturday means 
the day of the astur (7.¢., hearth) in the fol- 
lowing exordium of his sermon on Easter 
Sunday in the ‘ Liber Festialis’ (MS. Cotton. 
Claud. A. ii. fol. 58), which I copy from 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 1849 ed., 
i. 161 n.:— 

“Gode men and wommen, os 3e knowe alle welle, 
this day is called in some place Astur Day, and in 
some place Pasch Day, and in some place Goddus 
Sounday. Hit is callde Asturday as Kandulmasse 
Day of Kandulles, and Palme Sounnday of Palmes, 
ffor wolnoz in uche place hit is the maner this day 
for to done fyre oute of the houce at the Astur that 
hath bene all the wyntur brente wyt fuyre and 
blakud with smoke, hit schal this day bene arayed 
with grene rusches and swete floures strowde alle 
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aboute, schewyng a heyghe ensaumpal to alle men | 
and wommen that ry3te os thei machen clene the 

houce, alle withine bering owte the fyre and straw- 

ing thare flowres, ry3te so 3e schulde clanson the | 
houce of j3oure sowle. 
It is strange that this should have been over- 
looked by Dr. Murray’s aids. F. ADAMS. 


“ LeT THEM ALL CoMk.”—It is interesting to 
note a very ancient illustration of this phrase, 
one which, reported as used by our soldiers at 
one of the early battles in the recent Boer 
War, seems, curiously enough, to have been 
virtually employed by their Saxon ancestors 
as far back as the battle of Hastings. Wace, 
in his ‘Roman de Rou, describes the conduct 
of the Saxons on the night before that battle 
as follows :— 

Mult les veissiez demener 

Treper e saillir e chanter 

Butler e crier welsetl 

E /aticome. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis thus renders the passage: 
“You might see them much sporting, gam- 
bolling, singing, joking, and crying ‘ Wes 
hel’ and ‘ Let hit cuman.’” J/:t is no doubt 
(literally) merely the shock of battle ; but the 
similarity of expression is certainly striking. 

W. &B. 

“CrESCIT AMOR NUMMI,” &e. (See ante, 
p. 190.)—In vol. ii. p. 215 of his ‘Notes from 
a Diary, 1873-1881’—to which entertaining 
hook I will not play little Jack Horner by 
pulling out one of the numerous plums — 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff quotes a witty applica- 
tion by Mansel (Dean of St. Paul’s) ot this 
line of old Juvenal. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


“ ELecTIONEER.”—The recent Parliamentary 
election has caused the newspapers to make 
a new and unnecessary word, viz., an “ elec- 
tioneer.” At first | thought it was only a 
slip, due to haste. But the Saturday Review, 
29 September, p. 385, had a heading in large 
type, “Statesmen or Electioneers?” The 
*N.E.D, has the verb “to electioneer,” but 
the substantive is “electioneerer.” (See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. ii. 343 a). W. C. B. 


KILLING Pics in THE WANE OF THE Moon. 
(See ante, p. 173.) —At the above reference 
Mr. F. Apams quotes from Brady a passage 
to the effect that formerly few persons would 
kill their hogs “but when the moon was on 
the increase.” It is not many years since | 
was warned by a neighbour not to buy a side 
of bacon from a certain man because he had 
killed his pig in the wane of the moon, and 
consequently the bacon would never “ set” 


properly. C. C. B. 


Younc anp Worpswortn.—It is always 
jleasant to find a parallelism in poetical out- 
leek, not because, as is sometimes supposed, 
a resemblance in thought or opinion suggests 
plagiarism or imitation, but rather because 
of the essential kinship of genius revealed in 
the discovery. Wordsworth’s “primrose by 
a river’s brim,” e.g., is as famous as Shake- 
speare’s “sermons in stones,” &c., and the one 
loses nothing through the importance of the 
other. In Satire i. of his ‘Seven Character- 
istical Satires’ (fourth paragraph from the 
end) Young has this worthy companion to 
these two suggestive passages :— 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows ; 

In every rill a sweet instruction flows. 

But some, untaught, o’erhear the whisp’ring rill, 

In spite of sacred leisure blockheads still. 

This is the class, wholly impervious to the 
charms of natural beauty, to which Words- 
worth’s Peter Bell manifestly belongs, although 
it does not follow that the class depicted 
here prompted the delineation of the indi- 
vidual. Bayne. 


“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.”—I am_ not 
aware if the origin of this phrase has ever 
been considered in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
At a public dinner at which I was present, 
one of the speakers, while praising the work 
of the Naval Brigade at Ladysmith, paren- 
thetically remarked, “for there is nothing 
like leather, gentlemen,” at which the 
audience broke into laughter and cheers. 
Taking up a Canadian newspaper imme- 
diately afterwards, I observed a quotation 
from James Payn, who, talking of literary 
men making the best speakers, interpolates 
the same phrase. I suppose here it has some 
reference to the cobbler sticking to his last, 
and thereby turning out the best work, but 
am not sure. Subsequently meeting the 
speaker above mentioned, I asked him what 
he meant when he introduced the phrase 
into his speech. He did not seem quite clear 
about it himself, but gave me this explana- 
tion of its origin—that when a certain town 
was attacked each workman produced in 
self-defence the best of his own work, e¢.7., 
the blacksmith made javelins or what not, 
the carpenter handspikes, while the cobbler 
or tanner utilized leather so effectively for 
various purposes as to render his trade 

roverbial. The explanation, to say the 
east of it, seems a trifle lame. Another 
gentleman, however, had a different story 
to tell. He informed me that he had 
always heard the origin of the phrase to be 
this—that a certain leather merchant, having 
amassed a fortune by his trade, used to drive 
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about in a carriage with a leather hood to it, 


and that people used to point at him and it 
and remark, “There is nothing like leather.” 
A third gentleman writes to me and says he 
is sure there is nothing esoteric about the | 
phrase ; that the same thing might be said of 
any good article ; and that, in fact, we have | 
various kindred phrases, like “ Taking the 
sake,” “As hard as steel,” &c. For myself, I 
am not quite satisfied with any of these 
explanations, and shall be glad to know if 
any of your readers “yee its true origin. 
OLCOMBE INGLEBY. 


Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


_ P.S.—Since writing the above I have been 
informed that the Leathersellers’ Company 
have adopted this phrase as their motto. It 
would be interesting to learn the date of 
their doing so. 

(We have always understood this to mean: you 
praise your own wares, profession, &c. ; you have 
an eye to business ; and we have seen it paralleled 
by Moliére’s “Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse” 
(‘L'Amour Médecin,’ L. i.), which has become pro- 
verbial in the same sense. There is a song about 
trades in which a line runs like this :— 

The shoemaker said, “ There is nothing like leather.’ 
One other line that may lead to the tracing of the 
poem is 

The carpenter said, ‘‘ And that was well spoke,” 
the rime being “‘oak.” We quote from distant 
memory. See also 6" 8S. vi. 515; vii. 232; viii. 337.] 


A Fisu Fasre.—I have read most collec- 
tions of fables without having seen in any of 
them the following, which I translate from 
the Talmud (Berachoth 61b). A fox was 
strolling along the banks of a river and 
noticed shoals of fishes rushing to and 
fro in great trepidation. “Why this hurry- 
ing?” said he. The fishes replied, “We are 
seeking a place of safety from the fisher- 
men’s nets.” “The simplest matter in the 
world,” retorted Reynard: “come up here 
and accept my protection, as your ancestors 
did in my father’s time.” Then the fishes 
made answer, “ Hitherto we always credited 
you with a goodly measure of common sense. 
You are a fool. For if in our natural element 
we cannot find a moment's peace, what 
chance of salvation should we get on land ?” 

M. L. RK. Bresvar. 


SONNER.” — The Oxford Magazine for 
23 May last contained a distich ‘On a Bon- 
firein Broad Street,’ which ran as follows :— 
Fate on the miscreant’s head brings due returns ; 
W — Ridley and a Cranmer once, now Bonner 
surhs, 


A few years ago a tendency to end all, or 
nearly all, words in common use with the 


syllable -er seems to have obsessed the 
greater part of undergraduate Oxford. This 


| abuse of a serviceable suftix appenes, accord- 


ing to some, to have invaded the University 
by way of Harrow School, where, in my day, 
such words as speecher, footer, and ducker 
formed reapectively the recognized synonyms 
for speech-room or speech-day, football, and 
the magnifical bathing-place, which is the 
legitimate descendant of the old duck puddle 
beloved of Byron. 

Six or seven winters ago I sometimes 
heard the word Jonner used to indicate a 
Fifth-of-November bonfire within the very 
walls where the great burning bishop himself 
began the study of canon law, in which he 
excelled ; for the western side of Pembroke’s 
little front quadrangle certainly occupies 
part of the site of Broadgates Hall, which 
was transformed into a college in 1624, the 
older portion of the present library—the 
dining-hall of Dr. Johnson’s day—being of 
the fifteenth century. Edmund _ Bonner 
entered the Hall about 1512 as a scullion, but 
was promoted to a servitorship, “and so by 
his industry raysed to what he was.” When 
Bishop of London, “in acknowledgement 
whence he had his rise, he gave to the 
kitchen there a great brasse-pott.” Aubrey 
recollected having seen this cauldron, “ the 
biggest, perhaps, in Oxford.” When Oxford 
was occupied by the soldiers of the Parlia- 
ment it “ was taken away from the College,” 
and in 1674 Wood could find no recollection 
of it at Pembroke. Bonner’s Chancellor, 
John Story (1537), and his nephew Thomas 
Darbishire (1556) were both Principals of 
Broadgates. 

It is curious that the irony of fate 
should contrive, even only through a cor- 
ruption of tongues, that Bonner’s name 
should thus be associated with that of the 
unfortunate Guy Fawkes, and that the 
persecuting prelate should himself un- 
wittingly play the chief part in a bloodless 
untheological Sinithfield on the site of 
Latimer’s martyrdom. At Pembroke, more- 
over, the college Gaudy was formerly held 
on Gunpowder Plot day, to the greater 
honour of the royal founder, King James ; 
but nowadays this annual festival takes 
place on the first Thursday in November, the 
traditional burning of villainous saltpetre 
on the 5th being chiefly indulged in by 
the undergraduate members of the com- 
munity. 

The ‘H.E.D., however, gives a real word 
derived from the bishop’s patronymic, namely, 
Bonnering, or burning for heresy, and quotes 
as follows :— 
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** 1613, W. Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.,’ i. v. 382: ‘ The 
sacred Trine did bring Us out of bonds, from bloody 
Bonnering.’ ” 

** 1627, Bp. Hall, ‘ Holy Panegyr.,’ 482: ‘ No Bon- 
nering or butchering of Gods saints.’” 

Finally, the late Canon Bardsley in his 
* English Surnames’ gives “Bonner” under 
‘Nicknames’ as the equivalent of De/onarr, 
Bon-ceur, Goodhart, Gentle. 

A. R. Baywey. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Mutiey.”—This word appears in many of 
the glossaries of Midland and Southern dia- 
lects in the sense of the headgear of a horse, 
the bridle of a cart-horse. I cannot find the 
word in any dictionary, nor any instance of 
its occurring in literature, nor its etymology. 
Information on any of these points would 
greatly oblige. A. L. Mayuew. 


“ Munste.”—This word is said to be applied 
to the knave in a pack of cards in Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire. Is the word known in 
this sense in any other part of Scotland? In- 
formation copied from not required. 
What is the etymology of munsie ? 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


PassaGes IN BuLwer Lytton.—I should be 
obliged to you if you could tell me through 
*N. & Q. where in Bulwer Lytton’s writings 
are to be found “ A thousand workmen toiled 
to build Versailles” and “leaped like a roe- 
buck from the plain.” 8. 


SKULLS FOUND IN Victorta Street, WEst- 
minster. —I have been informed by Prof. 
Cross (of phrenological fame) that the work- 
men, while digging the trench for the tele- 
phone wires in this street, opposite his 
premises, a few weeks ago, nad up several 
skulls and some bones. He says that the 
skulls show signs by fractures, &c., that death 
had been evidently caused by foul means. 
Can any reader of *N. & Q.’ throw light upon 
the matter? Siias T. Rowe (of Chicago). 

Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


AvutHor WaNTEep.—Can any one give name 
of author (or occasion for writing) of “ Les 
Vrais Quakers, ou les Exhortations, Ha- 
rangues, et Prédictions...... & un Méchant 
Frére, spécialement au sujet de ses Maximes 
sur le Luxe,” &c., “ A Londres, M.p.c.c.LXXx.” ! 
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To this is added “ Extrait d'un Discours, ou le 
Parallele &4 Londres,” same date and also with 
pagination continuing, but beginning a sepa- 
rate sheet “Correspondence entre un Oncle 
et son Neveu, ou Pieces Critiques, Morales et 
Philosophiques. A Londres (et se vend) a 
Bruxelles, chez Antoine D’ours, Imprimeur- 
Libraire. M.p.c.c.Lxx.” The Society of 
Friends has just purchased a copy. It does 
not seem to be in the British Museum. 
NORMAN PENNEY. 
Friends’ Central Offices, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


ArmoriaL.—I have an oval silver and 
tortoiseshell family snuff-box, with arms 
engraved on lid as follows: Party per pale, 
charged with embattled chevron gules, 
between three Cornish choughs or moorcocks 
argent, impaling a lion rampant azure in chief 
or. As I have not been able to discover any 
particulars of them, I shall feel greatly obliged 
if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw light 
on them and the significance of the upper 
part of the impaled arms being displayed in 
chief. They will, no doubt, be found in the 
Visitation of Essex prior to 1800. The name 
on the box is Henry Goody, Romford, Essex. 

Henry Goopy. 

Colchester. 

Source or Song WANTED.— 

My life is full of thee; each bird that wingeth 

Across my vision bears my love to thee ; 

No sight of beauty but thy presence bringeth, 

I seek thee as the streamlet seeks the sea. 
Though sundered far, there is no separation 

Between my heart and thine ; though ocean roll, 
Though even death should intervene to part us, 

We have a trysting-place where soul meets soul. 

Weekes «& Co. 

14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


Davison, co. CUMBERLAND. — Wanted a 
pocieree of Davison of Carlisle. I have those 
rom Northumberland. E. E. Core. 


Tue Marsie Arcu.—Now that this well- 
known London landmark is, as said by some, 
about to disappear, it would be interesting to 
know whether there is any truth in the oft- 
repeated statement that the cost of its erec- 
tion was defrayed out of a sum of money paid 
to George IV. by the French Government in 
recompense for the confiscation of the old 
English College at Douai during the French 
Revolution. This is certainly very commonly 
believed by London Catholics, and I heard it 
asserted frequently when I was at Douai 
some twenty years since. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. throw any light on this report? 
An old London priest to whom I put the 
question has assured me that the arch was 
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undoubtedly built with the Douai money, and 

that he remembers, when it was removed in 

1851 from Buckingham Palace to its present 

position, it was publicly stated that this was 

the case. Freperick T. HipGaMe. 
Beaufort House, Clifton Wood, Bristol. 


A GORDON IMPRISONED IN THE BASsTILLE 
ror Tarrty Years.—-Arthur Young, in his 
‘Travels in France, tells an extraordinary 
story about Lord Albemarle’s getting a man 
named Gordon released (about 1753) from the 
Bastille, where he had been imprisoned for 
thirty years. The latest edition of Young 
does not elucidate the identity of Gordon. 
What is known about him ? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Crupen’s ‘ConcorpaNnce.’ — Can you or 
any of your readers explain why Cruden, in 
his ‘Concordance’ to the Bible, in many cases 
omits any mention of a word, apparently 
because it in the Authorized Version appears 
in italics? [ will mention one among many : 
Exodus xxxviii. 8, Cruden omits the im- 
portant word women. 

Georce H. Courtenay. 

{Without omission of some words a Bible con- 
cordance would be too large and unwieldy for use. 
Cruden omitted, his editors remark, what he con- 
sidered the least striking, but no two persons will 
agree wholly on such a point. In the passage indi- 
cated above we should, for instance, turn to 
“ looking-glass” as the obvious key-word, which is 
given even in the abbreviations which curtail 
Cruden. } 


HEREWARD THE Waxkr.—Can any one tell 
me the correct pronunciation of this name } 
Ought it to be pronounced as a word of three 
syllables, as Héréward ; or in two syllables, 
as if it were spelt Herward! Authority 
requested with reply. Patrick MAXWELL. 

ath. 


Lawrence Pasetnnam.—Mention of 
him is made in Chauncy. He lived in the 
fourteenth century. I shall be glad if any 
one can give me particulars of this knight or 
baronet. M.A.Oxon. 


Passy or Passety.—I should be glad of par- 


ticulars of the arms, crest, and motto of this | 


French family, or of any adopted in England, 
or reference to works on the subject. 
Ricuarp HEMMING. 
Ardwick. 


Intso MS.—Can you tell me if any 
English translation of the ‘ Leabhar Branach ’ 
(‘The Book of O’Byrnes’), the MS. of which 
is in Trinity College, Dublin, is in existence ? 
If so, where can it be procured | 


I shall be grateful to any reader who can 
tell me where I may procure any information 
relative to the continental career of the Lrish 
Brigade of Black Hugh O'Neill, which left 
Ireland after the capitulation of Limerick, 
1645; also where I can get accurate details 
ot Ed. Bruce's campaign in Ireland, other 
than Irish annalists and Irish archeological 
publications. Henry Ecan KENNY. 

39, Aytoun Road, S.W. 

INDEPENDENT CoMPANY OF INVALIDs.—In 
a recent holiday tour I saw the _follow- 
ing mural inscription at Old Felixstowe 
Church, and should be glad of information 
as to the above heading :— 

“In this Chancel lie interred the remains of 
Adam Wood, Esq., of the Independent Company of 
Invalids, of Land Guard Fort, who died June 10th, 
1773, and of Frances his Relict, who died January 3, 
1822, aged 85. This tablet is erected as a mark of 
filial affection by Sir George Adam Wood, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir G. A. Wood died 22nd April, 
1831, aged 62. Buried at Paddington.” 

Jas, CURTIS. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


InscripTION ON Portrait.—Can you or 
any of your readers help me to identify the 
following, which is on an oil portrait, viz.: 
“Alexander Ultimus de Tellinis Casaghe- 
gomes Primus, etatis annorum LXIIII. anno 
salutis 1623”? G. Morean. 


Latty ToLtenpaL. — Could any corre- 
spondent kindly state when the first edition 
of the ‘Mémoires pour la Réhabilitation de 
mon Pére’ of Lally Tollendal appeared ? 

C. C. D. 

[The ‘Mémoire Apologétique de _ Lally - Tol- 
landal’ (sic) was issued in 8vo., Paris, 1789.] 

“ Lic-pDEWwEs.”—What are these? Gaiters? 
The word occurs in the Visitations of the 
Archdeacons of Canterbury in the Cathedral 
Library, the volume for 1616-18, leaf 148 :— 

“ Monkton. 1617. We present Francis Tresse for 
laying of his plow harness in our church, and like- 
wise for laying of his fould bands, and his hat, and 
a dirty paire of /ig-dewes in the chest where the 
church ornaments do usually lie.” 

On 15 July, 1617, Tresse confessed “That 
once he laid his plough harness, on a wet day, 
in the belfry ; and denied the other charges.” 
ArTHUR Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Scanty Weppine Dress.—I find the follow- 
ing record of a marriage at Liverpool in the 
New Monthly Magazine for April, 1822: “ Mr. 
E. Lawrence to Miss H. Ashton ; the bride 
was married in her chemise only.” Is this 
merely evidence of Miss Ashton’s simple and 


| modest taste in dress, or does it refer to some 


| 
a 
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old custom which has not survived to these 
prosaic days ? Ateyn Reape. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 

(There existed a delusion that a man who married 
a woman clad in nothing but her smoc k escaped 
responsibility for her debts. See under ‘ Marriages 
en Chemise’ and other entries, I* 8S. vi. 485, 561; 
vii. 17, 84; and consult Brand’s ‘Popular Anti- 
quities.’ The idea seems to have crossed the 

tlantic to New York.] 


Campen Ancestry.—Could any of your 
readers tell me the names of the parents and 
grandparents of Camden? The information 
may possibly be found in ‘ Gulielmi Camdeni 
Epistole,’ published by T. Smith in 1691, but 
I have not access to the book. 

Atrrep F, CurRWEN. 

=~ father was Sampson Camden, of Lich- 
field, who came up to London to follow. the 
occupation of a painter, and was a member of the 
Guild of Painter-Stainers. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Giles Curwen, of Poulton Hall, 
Lancashire, one of the Curwens of Workington, 
Cumberland. See Camden’s ‘ Memorabilia de seipso’ 
and Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s memoir in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog. ) 


Book sy Ricuarp Baxter.—I have in my 
possession a curious little volume ; the exact 
wording of the title-page 1 shall quote :— 

“A | Just and Seasonable | Reprehension | of 
Naked | Breasts | and Shoulders. | tt ritten by a 
Grave and Learned Papist. | Translated by Edward 
Cooke, Esquire. | With a Preface by Mr. Richard 
Baxter. | London, | Printed for Jonathan Edwin, at 
the three | Roses in Ludgate-street. 1678. 

My object in writing is to draw attention 
to a statement in a foot-note to ‘The Memoirs 
of Count de Gramont’ (Vizetelly, 1889, vol. ii. 
p. 208) that “the author was actually a Non- 
conformist divine.” The title-page just cited 
is sufficiently explicit, while the o ening 
sentence of the preface by Richard Baxter 
goes on to say: “It will be perhaps objected, 
a the first view of this following Treatise, 
why does this man Preface to that which is 
written by a Papist?” It would thus appear 
that both the translator and the author of 
the preface had no doubt whatever that the 
work was written by “a Grave and Learned 
Papist.” I shall be glad if any reader of 
*N. & Q, can either confute or confirm the 
statement made by Gramont’s editor. Any 
other information connected with the book 
I shall be glad to have. A. 8. 


Tue Penny.—aA note in an old book says 
that an Act of Parliament passed about 1792 
gave licence to several cities to coin copper 
in order to make copper currency plentiful, 
and that in consequence many counterfeit 
coins were in circulation. This led to the 


recall of the whole copper coinage and the | 


issue of new coins, among which were pennies 
and twopenny pieces. Wanted the date of the 
Act of Parliament, and of the first issue of 
pennies and twopenny pieces. J. MILNE. 


MANSFIELD AND THE RvuBiIcon. — 
Horace Walpole, w 3° at the time of the 
Gordon Riots, says (‘ Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham, vol. vii. p. 392): “I cannot feel pity for 
Lord Manatila seal ought not a man to be 
taught sensibility, who drove us cross the 
Rubicon?” Is there any well-known saying 
of Lord Mansfield in connexion with crossing 
the Rubicon? 


Avutuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
A dreamy haze 
Films o’er and mingles with the skies ; 
Sweetly the rich, soft sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies. 
M. N. G. 
His stronger mind shall her weak reason sway, 
And he through love her beauty shall obey ; 
He shall protect her helpless sex from harms, 
And she his cares shall sweeten with her harms. 
b. K. T. 


Bep lies, 


AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON. 
(9S. iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77, 230, 337, 477 ; 
vi. 96.) 

I nave been unable to consult Gifford’s 
original edition of the poet’s works, pub- 
lished in 1816. It is not in our reference 
library, and, so far as I am aware, a copy 
does not exist in this city, which many con- 
sider to be the second in the empire. 1 have, 
however, seen Col. Cunningham’s handsome 
yelasee, ‘and in vol. viii. p. 306 I find that 
Gifford’s extravagant waise is bestowed, as 
Mr. Simpson says, on ‘ Underwoods’ (2). That 
this is correct I learn from a perusal of Mr. 
Swinburne’s eloquent ‘Study of Ben Jonson,’ 
from which I quote his observations on the 
poem just mentioned. “There is,” he says, 
“exceptional ease of movement, exceptional grace 
of e ‘xpression, in the lyric whic h evoked from Gifford 
the ‘free’ avowal, ‘if it be not the most beautiful 
song in the language, I know not, for my part, where 
it is to be found.’ Who on earth, then or now, 
would ever have supposed that the worthy Gifford 
did? But any one who does know anything more 
of the matter than the satirist and reviewer whose 
own amatory verses were ‘ lazy as Scheldt and cold 
as Don’ will acknowledge that it would be difficult 
to enumerate the names of poets contemporary with 


Jonson, from Frank Davison to Rebin Herrick, who 
| have left us songs at least as beautiful as that 
beginning — 

Oh do not wanton with those eyes, 

Lest I be sick with seeing.”—Pp. 100-1. 


I refrain from any comment on this criticism 
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of a om which has been so differently 
viewed in these pages. It is, however, sate 
to assert that many songs of the period 
might be named much more beautiful than 
the one quoted, each and all undisfigured by 
the hideous cacophony of such an expression 
as “spill me.” Perhaps the poet wrote “ thrill 
me,” which would not be suggestive of the 
ridiculous. Mr. Swinburne justly complains 
that Jonson has never been edited with the 
care that such a great classic writer of our 
language deserves. The important coilection 
of poems entitled ‘ Underwoods,’ though it 
contains not a few that had undergone the 
author’s careful revision, has also, as Bell says, 
“many pieces found among his papers which he 
either did not intend to include, or had not revised 
and completed for publication. This circumstance 
will explain the imperfect condition in which some 
of the pieces appear.” 

The text of Bell’s edition of ‘ Underwoods’ is 
taken from the second folio, which “ bears 
the date of 1640, without any publisher's 
name,” and was consequently printed some 
three years after the poet’s death. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for his fame, Jon- 
son’s personality is far better known to us 
than that of any of his great contemporaries. 
They may be said to have faded away into 
mere shadows, but he stands forth as sub- 
stantial as ever he was, so graphically has 
he been portrayed by himself and others. 
Putting aside other considerations, I am 
inclined to believe that he never made use 
of so clumsy a phrase, and so ludicrous, when 
we think of his “rocky face,” his huge bulk 
of body, bloated with sack—a liking for which 
he shared with Sir John Falstaff, of whom we 
are often reminded in a very curious way, 
though the “arch-poet” was certainly not a 
drunkard. Had he not been saved by his 
splendid intellect, and especially by his 
studious habits and love of literature, it is 
quite conceivable that Jonson might have 
been in reality what the burly knight is so 
truthfully to be in fiction. 

It cannot be said that our author shows 
much brillianey in amatory poetry, if we 
may judge by the specimens that we possess. 
Perhaps he was more successful when he 
wrote for other people. [t is on record that 
James [. availed himself of Jonson's talent 
on one very particular occasion. The French 
ambassador Tilli¢res, writing in 1621, says :— 

“When he [James I.) was full of sweet wine, he 
took the Prince of Wales by the hand, led him to 
the lords and ladies, and said there was a great con- 
tention between the prince and himself as to which 
of the two best loved the Marchioness of Bucking- 
ham. After having recounted all sorts of reasons 


which the poet Jonson had written in praise of 
the marchioness, then read some others of his own 
invention, and swore he would stick them on all the 
doors of his house to show his good will.” 

What follows does not admit of transcrip- 
tion. “Had I not received this report from 
trustworthy persons,” says Tilliéres, “ I should 
have considered it impossible.”* 

As he was at that time Poet Laureate, 
Jonson was no doubt commanded by the 
monarch to join him in celebrating the fair 
lady’s charms, and, for aught I know, these 
may be the very lines written for the festi- 
vities, which must have been of a _ private 
character, one would think, inasmuch as the 
French Ambassador had apparently received 
no invitation. We can fancy how angry 
James would have been with the delinquent 
if one of the company, pointing him out, had 
whispered in the royal ear, “ A chiel’s amang 
ye, takin’ notes,” for well would he have 
known that they were meant for the infor- 
mation of his most Christian majesty over 
the water at Paris, who had so often been 
scandalized on reading the stories of his 
brother's strange doings, as related in the 
despatches of Tillitres. Though James may 
be a poet among kings, Jonson is a king 
among poets; nevertheless, we cannot be 
sorry that their verses, written for this 
occasion, have been lost, so far as we know. 
Our author was at his best when he was 
expressing his feelings of admiration and 
affection for his friends, both living and 
dead. One of these, especially dear to him, 
was Sir Henry Goodyer, to whe Epigrams 
Ixxxy. and Ixxxvi. refer. Sir Henry was 
fond of books, and liked the society of lite- 


|rary men, whom he sometimes invited to 


his mansion in Warwickshire, and amused 
with country sports. It was there that 
Jonson saw some hawking, from which he 
draws a very good lesson in the first poem. 
The second, which is excellent, and very 
characteristic of the writer, is a tribute to 


| his host’s “ well-made choice of friends and 


books.” And when the worthy knight was 
gathered to his fathers, the same poet, who 
had loved him when living, dedicated the 
following lines to his memory. I quote from 
Camden's ‘ Remaines,’ 1614, p. 377 :— 

‘To the honour of Sir Henry Goodyer of Poles- 
worth, a knight memorable for his vertues: an 
alfectionate friend of his, framed this Tetrastich. 

An ill yeare of a Goodyer us bereft, 

Who gon to God, much lacke of him here left : 

Full of good gifts, of body and of minde, 

Wise, comely, learned, eloquent, and kinde.” 


.. ‘The History of England under the House of 
Stuart,’ by Robert Vaughan, p. 204 (London, 


for and against, he drew some verses from his pocket, | 1840). 
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I had resolved some months ago to send this 
epitaph and claim it as Jonson’s, but I 
thought it well to consult Gifford’s edition. 
It is, I find, mentioned by him, but he con 
siders it doubtful, and wanting in poetry. 
As to its authorship there can be no longer 
any hesitation, I trust, after what has been 
said. Who else could be the “affectionate 
friend” mentioned by Camden, who was the 
friend of both? The piece is in my opinion 
not without pone merit, the fourth line 
being especially good, and unmistakably Jon- 
sonian, 

[am obliged to Mr. Simpson for pointing 
out Bell's strange error, which has not only 
misled me, but also a writer in the October 
number of Zemple Bar (‘The Poems of Ben 
Jonson,’ p. 222). <As his interesting article, 
evidently founded on Bell's edition, may have 
been in type before the correction was given 
in‘ N. & Q., the author, as a constant reader 
of these pages, will now be aware of his 
mistake, and join me in giving honour to 
whom it is due. Joun T. Curry. 

Liverpool. 

Sr. MaryLesone Cuvurcn vi. 347).— 
A great deal might be written about the old 
church—now the parish chapel—of St. Mary- 
lebone, but if only a little is written about it, 
it is desirable that that little should be accu- 
rate. Though born, and for many years a 
resident, in the parish, I never heard that the 
church was known as “the Hogarth Church,” 
nor does there seem any good reason why it 
should be so known. The church in which 
Tom Rakewell was married was pulled down 
in 1740, and the existing church was opened 
for divine service in April, 1742, nearly seven 
years after plate v. of ‘A Rake’s Progress’ 
was published. Ithas been sometimes stated 
that the altar-tomb on which Tom Idle and 
his friends are depicted gambling in plate iii. 
of * Industry and Idleness’ is that erected by 
the Deschamps family in the churchyard, but 
even if this were the case, the Hogarthian 
attribution would be strictly applicable only 
to the arpa pom I think, therefore, that 
the epithet as applied to the church can only 
date from very recent times. With regard to 
the statement that “many of the Dukes of 
Portland are buried in the church,” Smith 
says that 


“‘in the Crypt or Vault underneath the Church are 
deposited the remains of several members of the 
Portland family, including William Henry Caven- 
dish Bentinck, the late [third] Duke, who departed 
this 1809, aged 71.”—Smith’s * Topo- 
graphical and Historical Account of St. Maryle B, 
arylebone, 


This only accounts for one duke, and I doubt 
if any more were buried in the church. 

A good, but necessarily brief account of the 
church was given in the 7'imes for 2 Novem- 
ber by a valued correspondent of ‘N. & Q,” 
Mr. Artuur Leveson-GowERr, 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

On 27 February, 1888, a letter from the late 
Rey. Grant E. Thomas, then incumbent of 
Old Marylebone Church, drawing attention 
to the centenary of Byron's baptism and 
Charles Wesley’s burial there, appeared in 
several of the London daily papers. The 
Daily Telegraph based a very interesting 
leader on this letter in its issue of 28 Feb- 
ruary. Byron’s baptism took place on 
1 March, 1788; Charles Wesley died 29 March, 
and was buried 5 April, 1788. Some little 
time before the death of Mr. Thomas I had 
the pleasure of being conducted over Old 
Marylebone Church and churchyard by hin, 
and in this way learnt much of its history 
and associations. I have preserved a note of 
some of our conversation, and find I was in- 
formed that there was no font belonging to 
the church. Mr. Thomas told me that a basin 
was provided for the purpose of baptism, and 
was generally placed upon thecommunion table. 
I presume, therefore, that some such tem- 
porary receptacle was used at Byron’s bap- 
tism. It is, perhaps, a bit unfortunate that 
Dickens distinctly mentions “the font” at 
Paul Dombey’s christening. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This church is also noted as the church 
wherein Mr. Robert Browning was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Barrett. And is it not said 
that Browning ever after when he passed the 
church went down upon his knees and kissed 
its step? This marriage of the two poets 
took place 12 September, 1846. E. A. C. 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGurt (9 8. vi. 
368).—If Talleyrand borrowed from Goldsmith 
and Goldsmith from Young, then certainly 
Young borrowed from the author of ‘ Hudi- 
bras.’ Inacharacter of a ‘ Modern Politician’ 
(‘Remains,’ vol. ii. p. 25, ed. 1759), Butler 
says 

‘*He who does not make his Words rather serve 
to conceal, than discover the Sense of his Heart, 
deserves to have it pulled out, like a Traytor’s, and 
shewn publicly to the Rabble.” 

Goldsmith’s remark is to be found in the 
second paragraph of No. 3 of the Bee, 
20 October, 1759: “I think...... that the true 
use of speech is not so much to express our 
wants, as to conceal them.” 

G. L. 
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DAVENANT’S Essays (9 S. vi. 267).—‘A 
Collection of Essays and Treatises on Various 
Subjects,” by Charles Davenant, LL.D. in 
8 vols., London, 1695-1712, will be found in 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


in the North. Some lines are quoted as having 
been written by her upon that occasion on the 
deck of her vessel as the outlines of this par- 
ticular chapel and of the old parish church 

a gunshot or so away — faded from view. 


Vol. iv. contains ‘Essays on Peace and War,’ | They begin :— ¥ 
part i. (only), London, 1704. Adieu, plaisant pays de France! or 
Everarp Homer CoLeMAN. O! ma patrie 


71, Brecknock Road. 


ETHERINGTON (9 §. vi. 190).—The follow- 
ing may be what is required. The arms of 


Sir Richard Etherington, of Ebberstone, co. | 


York, are, Per pale argent and sable, three 
lions rampant counterchanged, a chief of the 
first. Crest, On a tower decayed sable, a 
leopard’s face argent, confirmed 23 May, 
1613. Etherington of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
the same county, Per pale argent and sable, 
three lions rampant counterchanged, two and 
one. Crest, A tower decayed on the sinister 
side argent, on the battlements a leopard’s 
face proper. Joun Rapc irre. 


Smon Fraser (8 x. 156, 223; 9S. vi. 
157, 338).—Strict accuracy in matters of his- 
torical detail, however apparently trivial the 
incident, is, | assume, essential to ‘N. & Q.’ 
Hence it may be as well to quote from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxvii. 
p. 88, that in August, 1746, Hogarth 
“etched a characteristic likeness of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, when that cunning and impenitent old 
Jacobite halted at St. Albans on his way to London 


for trial. 

I had always understood that the sketch was 
taken at an inn at Barnet, but that is unim- 
portant. He is depicted counting on his 
fingers the numbers of the clans he had relied 


La plus cherie, 
Qui a nourrie ma jeune enfance ! 
Adieu, France—adieu, mes beaux jours. 


| Lt was there, too, at Roscoff, Charles Edward, 


the Young Pretender, landed in France after 

losing all “fors Thonneur” and barely escap- 

ing with his life after the bloody battle of 

Culloden. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


TENURE BY BuRNT OFFERING (9 8. vi. 327). 
—It may be of interest to point to Condal as 
a place-name, dep. Sadne-et-Loire ; the foot- 
note as to casson—? cassine, a villa residence 
(modern). <As to the identification of Condal 
with a “certain oak,” we have Oak House, 
and many Oaks besides the memorable 
“villa residence” at Epsom, originally, it is 
said, the name of a highway alehouse sign. 


A Tueatricat “Run” (9 §S. v. 513).—The 
following quotation from the Spectator, 
No. 592, 10 Sept., 1714, is thirty-five years 
earlier than that given at the above reference : 

“Criticks......fall upon a play, not because it is 
ill written, but because it takes. Several of them 
lay it down as a maxim, that whatever dramatick 
performance has a long run, must of necessity be 
ee for nothing; as though the first precept in 

*oetry were not to please.” 
G. L. APPERSON. 


Westey (9 S. vi. 369).—It is not likely 
that Charles Wesley would be mistaken as 


om for the rising in the preceding year. 
Thus, then, the executed portrait was not an . 
oil painting, and, as the involuntary sitting | ‘® the name of his own grandmother, and as 
took place nearly eight months before the | 2. ™atter of fact he was not mistaken. The 
expiation of my lord’s crime on Tower Hill | Wesleys, like most of us, had two grand- 
on Thursday, 9 April, 1747, the likeness can- | mothers. What is more remarkable is the 
not be said to have been taken “a few hours | fact that both of them were daughters of a 
before that nobleman’s execution for high | John White. The Wesley pedigree has been 
treason.” Gnomon, | traced by the Rev. G. J. Stevenson in his 
Temple. ‘Memorials of the Wesley Family,’ and my 
friend the Rev. Richard Green, in his little 

Tue Ruinep Cuarpet at Roscorr (9 S. vi.| book on Wesley Cassell’s “Shilling 
346).—I revisited Roscoff this autumn and | Library,” borrows from him the following 
the old chapel dedicated to St. Ninian, the| particulars: Bartholomew Wesley, vicar of 
fifth-century apostle of Galloway. Mr. Cecit| Charmouth and Catherston, Dorset, was the 
CLARKE remarks that it was erected by Mary,|son of Sir Herbert Wesley, of Westleigh, 
Queen of Scots, to commemorate her first} co. Down, and had issue one child, John, 
landing there in the year 1548. It may be|one of the most worthy of the Noncon- 
worth recording that the ruined edifice is also | formists, who married a daughter of John 
pointed outas the spot from which the unfortu- | White, sometime chairman of the Assembly oe 
nate Mary—a widow at the age of nineteen— | of Divines. Samuel Wesley, rector of Ep- 
sailed away from France to her hapless home! worth, and father of John and Charles 
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Wesley, was their son. He married, as is 
well known, Susanna, daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Annesley by his second wife, who 
was a daughter of John White, of Pembroke- | 
shire, M.P. for Southwark and a member | 
of the Westminster Assembly. Mrs. Clarke, | 
from whose life of Susanna Wesley I borrow 
these particulars of the Wesleys’ maternal | 
ancestry, quotes the quaint inscription on | 
the tablet to this John White’s memory in 
the Temple Church :— 
Here lyeth a John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions all were white. 
Cc. C. B. 
Crack-Nut Sunpay S, vi. 348).—‘A 
Garland for the Year,’ by John Timbs, F.S.A., 
contains the following paragraph :— 
“Within the memory of aged parishioners of 
Kingston-upon-Thames the congregation of the 
varish church were accustomed to crack nuts during 
Jivine Service, on the Sunday next before the eve 
of St. Michael’s Day. Young folks and old alike 
joined in the cracking; and the custom is thought 
to have had some connexion with the choosing of 
the corporation officers on Michaelmas Day, and of 
the annual feast attending it. Still, the oddity 
was not peculiar to Kingston ; for Goldsmith makes 
his Vicar of Wakefield say of his parishioners: 
‘They kept _up the Christmas carol, sent true-love 
knots on Valentine morning, and pancakes at 
Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of April, 
and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve.’ ” 
For further information on this subject, 
taken from a recent handbook to Kingston- 
on-Thames, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8. viii. 3.46. 
Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The nut in medieval days was the emblem 
of fertility, and it was the custom to place a 
basketful in the nuptial chamber. They were | 
scattered, too, at weddings, as we now scatter | 
rice. They were also used for divination in love 
affairs at Hallowe'en (see Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ ed, Hazlitt, vol. i. pp. 213-4). 

W. GeRISH, 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


Note oN A PassaGe IN Craucer’s ‘ Pro- 
LOGUE’ (9S. vi. 365).—The proposal to read 
hreegelees for recchelees is out of the question. 
Anglo-Saxon forms were not used, unaltered, 
in the fourteenth century. Just as the A.-S. 
hegel became Ati/, and A.-S. negel became 
nail, so did A.-S. Areegel become rail, a word 
which is now obsolete, but was once common. 
This word was explained by Nares, and 
occurs even in Johnson’s dictionary ; and I 
have explained it further in my ‘ Etymo- 
ogical Dictionary. As to the date when 
hregel assumed its monosyllabic form we 


have the clearest evidence ; for in the A.-S. | 


Gospels, John xiii. 4, we find : “he nam linen 
hregel and begyrde hyne”; and the latest 
MS. (of the time of Stephen) has: “he nam 
linen rail and begyrte him.” Hence the 
monosyllabic form rail was already in use 
before 1200. The remark that Arcegelees 
has “nearly the same sound as _ recche/ees” 
is not even true of the A.-S. form, in which 
the g, being between two vowels, had the 
sound of the modern English y, as in saying. 
A proposal to ignore all phonetic laws cannot 
be accepted. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to say that 
rails are usually described (see Nares) as 
being made of white linen, and used for 
towels, sheets, and night-dresses. 

Water W. 


vi. 347).—In Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ as 
given in R. Cumberland’s “ British Drama,” 
this word is printed ’sdains. Downright, “a 
lain squire,” makes use of it several times. 
Was it a rustic interjection coined out of 
disdain ? 


Burslem. 


B. D. Mosetey. 


Scleiqn, v.a., Ital. sdeqgnare, used by Spenser 
and Milton for disdain :— 


They now, puft up with sdeignful Insolence, 
Despise the brood of blessed sapience. 


Spenser. 
Lifted up so high, I sdeigned subjection. 
Milton. 


ALFRED Joun Kine. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 
Is this from disdain, spelt variously sdayn, 
sdeiqgn, sdein? Cf. Spenser’s ‘F. Q.,’ iii. lv. 


4: “Rudely sdeigne a gentle hart’s request.” 


Or may it not rather be formed on the same 

principle as ’sdeath, which is a corruption of 

“ God’s death ”? And so ’sdeyns would be 

God's favour or God's condescension, from 

God’s deign.” Rees KEENE. 
Gosforth, Cumberland. 


“THe CHAP AS MARRIED Hannan” 


| vi. 346).—This is common here, and in many 


other localities. It is a woman’s saying, 

though men occasionally use it. When some- 

thing has been successfully done, comes out, 

“There! That’s the chap as married 

Hannah.” It would certainly be interesting 

to discover its origin. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Earty MENTION oF (9 v. 516; 
vi. 292).—In all probability the weapon used 
by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, in his assassi- 
nation of the Regent Murray at Linlithgow, 
23 January, 1569,70, was the caliver, a short 
gun. A gun of this description is represen 
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in the fine picture ‘The Death of Regent 
Murray,’ by Sir William Allan, in the collec- 
tion at Woburn Abbey, for which it is said 
that the Duke of Bedford gave 800 guineas. 
Erroneously both the Earl of Morton and 
John Knox are depicted, neither of whom 
was present. This fine picture has often 
been engraved. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PELLING, THE FLYING MAN vi. 269).— 
I also copied this inscription last year, and 
have since been informed by the author that 
particulars of “The Flying Man” are given 
in ‘Pocklington Church and School,’ by Dr. 
Alexander D. H. Leadman, F.S A. 

Cuas, H. Croucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER or “CHURCH” 
(9 $. vi. 350).—Do not the common errors 
in the gender of “Church” often arise from 
failure to distinguish between the two mean- 
ings of the word? Church, the building, 
TO Kvptaxov, is neuter in English as in its 
Greek original, but Church, the congregation 
of faithful men, is, I think, used 
by our best writers as a feminine noun. The 
Book of Common Prayer is not quite con- 
sistent in the gender of the sd In the 
Preface we are told, “It hath been the 
wisdom of the Church of England ever since 
the first compiling of her public liturgy ”; but 
the Twentieth Article of Religion declares, 
“The Church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies,.....neither may so expound.” 
Dryden, in the preface to ‘Religio Laici,’ 
writes, “I submit them with all reverence to 
my mother Church, accounting them as no 
further mine than as they are...... uncon- 
demned by her.” Gibbon, in chap. xv. of 
his ‘ History,’ referring to the Church of 
Jerusalem, says: “The distant churches 
relieved her distresses by a liberal contribu- 
tion of alms.” Macaulay, in his reviews of 
Gladstone on ‘Church and State,’ and of 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ uses Church, 
whether applied to the Roman or Anglican 
Communion, as a feminine noun. 

J. A. J. Houspen, 

Canonbury. 


If any one seriously doubts that “ Church,” 
whether applied to the Church of England 
or to the whole body of Christians, is neuter, 
it ought surely to be enough that it is neuter 
both in the Articles of the Church of England 
and in our New Testament. It is, however, 
natural—and, indeed, inevitable—that, as 
the Bride of Christ, the Church should be 
regarded as feminine ; but this is to go beyond 
the sphere of grammar. C. C. B. 


“Sus” : “Supstst Money” (9 vi. 246, 
354).—My reply at the latter reference is, by 
a printer's error, made to end with the words 
“a payment” instead of “a sub-payment,” 
and my meaning therefore quite altered. In 
my opinion, “sub” is not an equivalent of 
“subsist money,” but of a sub- (or under-) 
payment, 7.e., of a payment on account. 

Lao 

I beg to confirm Mr. Harry Hens in his 
definition of the above word. My own ex- 
perience is that workmen use the word 
indifferently both as a noun and verb, “I 
want a sub,” “I want to be subbed,” “I have 
subbed so much,” or “I have been subbed,” 
the word in question being used as interim 
payment on account of wages earned. 

J. R. 

Lancaster. 

Hereabout “sub” means an advance on 
account of the sum due to a workman at the 
end of the week, and seems to be short for 
“subtraction,” as the amount “subbed” is 
taken off the total wages or money earned at 
the week end. The “subs” are mostly for 
drinking purposes. TuHos. 

Worksop. 

With regard to the question as to whether 
“to be subbed” is used, I can only say 
that in a twenty years’ regular experience, 
dating from 1877 to 1897, I am of opinion that 
I never once heard the passive infinitive used. 
This was in Lancashire. My opinion was con- 
firmed on conference with another Lancashire 
man well qualified to judge, who said that the 
varying expressions used are “Aw want a 
sub,” “Con aw sub?” and “ D’ye think they ‘ll 
sub us?” He, like myself, found something 
altogether foreign to the local spirit in the 
use of the passive voice. He would be a bold 
man, however, who would assert that “to be 
subbed” would never come into widespread 
use. As education extends dialect and slang 
acquire fresh forms, especially if they be in- 
corporated into the language. 1 showed at 
the first reference that “sub” and “subsist 
money ” are independent terms. 

ArtTuur MAYALL. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ‘Sonnets, Print 1609 
(9 S. vi. 348).—Mr. Hatt does not seem to 
have studied very carefully Mr. Lee’s 
remarks on the ‘Sonnets,’ or he would have 
known that Mr. Lee distinctly denies 
Sonnet exxvi. the character of a valedictory 
envot, which Mr. Hatt, following other critics, 
assigns to it. 

At p. 95 of his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ Mr. 
Lee shows how the fact that, though loosely 
alled a “sonnet,” No. exxvi. consists of only 
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twelve lines, raises doubts as to whether it 
rightly belongs to the collection at all. On 
P. 97 he says :— 

‘The twe ‘Ive- lined poem (exxvi.), the last of the 
first ‘group,’ does little more than sound a varia- 
tion on the conventional poetic invocations of Cupid 
or Love personified as a boy. 

A note appended at the foot of the page 
begins :— 

‘Shakespeare merely warns his ‘lovely boy’ 
that, though he be now the ‘minion’ of Nature's 
pleasure,’ he will not succeed in defying Time’s 
inexorable law.” 

Mr. Lee gives instances of similar ad- 
dresses to og by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Drayton, Fulke Greville, and 


Revicion : A Derrnitrion vi. 308, 352). 
—I have in my possession a pamphlet with 
the following title: “On the Common Area 
of Thought in the Different Significations of 
the English Word ‘ Religion.’ A paper read 
before the London Dialectical Society, on 
October 2nd, 1878. By Alex. J. Ellis, B.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A.” (27 pp.). On p. 8 Mr. Ellis 
states that 

“the common ground, then, ‘on which the term 
religion is applied to all the very various systems of 
thought previously cited appears to be this: they 
all assume a theory of the universe, and they all 
base human conduct upon that theory. Religion 
then is a word used to imply a theory of the 
universe and consequent conduct. A theory of the 
universe, independently of its effect on conduct, 
is mere philosophy or science. A theory « conduct 
independently of a theory of the universe, by which 
conduct is influenced, is mere morality or sociology. 
It is making conduct dependent upon the acceptance 
of some theory of the universe that I seem to find 
the common ground required.” 

He also says that “this is a very bald state- 
ment,” and possibly “grave doubts as to its 
correctness have arisen.” 

The outcome of making conduct dependent 
upon some theory is conscience, for when 
that theory is not followed, then conscience, 
or the psyche, or the moral nature, revolts, 
and the even course of life is disturbed. Dr. 
S. Smiles defines conscience thus: “Conscience 
is the moral governor of the heart” (‘Cha- 
racter,’ 1874, p. 190). 


Losses IN THE AMERICAN Crvit War (9 
S. vi. 288).— 
Northern Side. 
Killed or died of wounds 110,070 
Died of disease ace 199,720 
Died in prison 30,156 


Total 


Southern Side. 
In the report of James B. 


Fry, United 


tabulation of Confederate losses, as compiled 
from the muster rolls in the Bureau of Con- 
federate Archives. The returns are incom- 
plete, and nearly all the Alabama rolls are 
missing. As they stand they show :— 

Killed or died of wounds 74,524 
Died of disease 59,897 


Died in prison 30, I 52 
Total “1645 573 

Casualties in Navy.— Northern Side. 
Killed in battle or mortally wounded 1,804 


This includes 342 scalded to death while in 
eope by escaping steam from boilers pierced 
by shot ; also 308 drowned in action. 

From disease and accidents ane 3,000 

This includes 71 from accidents, 265 from 
accidental drowning, 37 scalded, 95 in Con- 
federate prisons. Unlike the army, the mor- 
tality from disease was not in excess of the 
normal death-rate of civil life. 

Confederate Navy loss inaction —... 372 

O. H. 


Lieut.-Col. William F. Cox, in his carefully 
prepared book concerning * Regimental Losses 
in the American Civil War,’ chap. xiii., gives 
these figures :— 

White soldiers. 


wounded 


-Killed and mortally 
110,070 


Deaths from other causes 249.458 
Negro soldiers.— Deaths from all causes 36,847 
Losses from all causes in the Navy ... 4,504 

Total Union losses 401,179 


There is no satisfactory record of the Con- 
federate losses, but Col. Cox estimates them 
to have been more than 133,000. The aggre- 
gate of enlistments of Northern troops was 
2,778,304 men. 


(9 vi. 388).—These stand 
for the French phrase “ Aime-moi sans cesse.” 
E. E. Street. 
Chichester. 
WatcH-CHAIN ORNAMENT vi. 409).— 
The ordinary Italian sign to avert as 
eye. 


Earty Newsparer (9 iv. 148).—- Mr. 
Max Rooses, the accomplished Keeper of the 
Plantin Museum, points out that the volumes 
referred to are described at p. 49 of the 
English edition (1894) of the catalogue of the 
museum as follows :— 

127 and 128. The first years, 1620-1622, of the 
Newspaper of Abraham Verhoeven of Antwerp, 
the oldest newspaper of Europe.’ 

The British Museum library contains (press- 
mark PP. 3,444 af) six volumes, lettered ‘The 


States Provost-Marshal-General, 


there is 


Gazette of Antwerp,’ and covering (with 
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several lacunze) the period 1619 to June, 1622. 
The imprint runs :— 

“t? Hantwerpen. By Abraham Verhoeuen, op 
de Lombarde veste, in de gulde Sonne.” 

This is clearly the same journal. I shall 
be glad to know whether any earlier or later 
numbers were issued, and whether the claim 
to be the earliest European newspaper is 
allowed. 


Jos Caarnock, Founper orCaccutta(9"§, 
vi. 389).—In some ‘Documentary Memoirs of 
Job Charnock,’ which form part of vol. Ixxv. 
(1888) of the Hakluyt Society, Job is said to 
have “arrived in India in 1655 or 1656.” 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


A Suepuerps’ Rinc (9 S. vi. 389).—If 
Sr. Swirnin will kindly turn back to 9" 5S. 
y. 445 he will find that I there gave certain 
particulars which may be of service to him 
concerning the maze at Boughton Green. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“CHRISTMAS CHEERS” (9 S. vi. 370). — 
Raffles for articles which come under the 


style of “Christmas cheer” are plentiful 
during ten days or so before Christmas Day. 
“Christmas Cheer Raffles” some call them, 
and the articles of “cheer” usually include 
geese, ducks, turkeys, fowls, hares, bottles of 
gin, whisky, rum, barrels of beer, pork-pies, 
and the “shake” is generally a shilling. For | 
the most part the raffles are held at public- | 
houses, and the names with numbers are | 
entered on sheets of foolscap, which, to avoid 
the possible consequences of an illegal act, 
are either left unheaded or headed “ Sub- 
scriptions in aid of So-and-So.” A “shake” 
is a cast of the dice, and generally each person 
entered has three shakes ; the result of each 
shake is cast up, the highest aggregate win- 
ning the article, for each is cast for separately. 
Another way is to draw slips of paper from a 
revolving box, two lads being appointed, one 
to call out the numbers against the names on 
the sheets, the other to turn the box, open 
the door, and draw the slips, upon which are 
written the articles of “Christmas cheer” 
raffled for. There are other ways of doing it. 
Tuos. 


Worksop. 


“Prpcock AND Porro” (9 S. vi. 387).— 
These were two showmen of the last century. 
Pidcock’s menagerie was as famous in its time 
as Wombwell’s fifty years later. It first ap- 
peared at St. Bartholomew’s Fair in London 
in 1769, the animals being hired from Cross’s 


collection at Exeter Change in the Strand, 
It was exhibited there for several successive 
years, and in 1799 was succeeded by Polito’s, 
which also gained great renown in its day. 
THOMAS Frost. 
Littleover, Derby. 


CuirFrorD: Braosk v. 355, 499; vi. 75, 
236).—I have before me a copy of ‘ The Family 
of De Braose, 1066-1326,’ by Dudley George 
Cary Elwes, F.S.A., published in 1883, and I 
have also a large quantity of manuscript 
notes relating to this family, which I shall be 
pleased to show either of your correspondents. 

AmBrosE HEAL. 

196, Tottenham Court Road. 


Corpse ON SHIPBOARD (9% vi. 246, 313, 
374).—Virgil says the fleet was polluted by 
the funus, not by the want of it, and all the 
commentators I have at hand-—-Nettleship 
and Conington, Sidgwick, Bryce—agree that 
in this passage “funere” means “death,” 
“the presence of death,” “the ee ars 

C. 


A Wetsu ALLITERATION (9 vi. 388),— 
The Welsh line contained in the extract given 
by your correspondent H. P. L. means “A 
Bible to (or for) all (lit., pawh=every body) 


‘of the people of the world.” An englyn is a 


stanza of peculiar metre, confined, I believe, to 
Welsh poetry. Y Drysorfa is the title of ade- 
nominational magazine. How the reading of 
the Welsh Bible can be held to give any one 
an introduction to the line in question, as is 
implied in the first sentence of the extract, 
is incomprehensible to me. WM. Roperts. 


I am not quite clear as to what H. P. L. 
wants. Is it a translation of the line which 
he gives? If so, it means “A Bible to all the 
people of the world.” It has become the 
motto of the Bible Society. If he requires 
an explanation of the rules, &c., of Welsh 
alliteration, that, I fear, would require some- 
thing beyond a brief reply. “ Alliteration’s 
artful aid” is, of course, not unknown in 
English poetry, and in old English and Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is largely used, but in Welsh 
poetry it has been elaborated to a fine art. 
There are many forms of alliteration, the 
most intricate being that shown in the 
line quoted. Briefly put, the principle is 
this: every consonant in the first part of the 
line is repeated in the second part, with the 
exception of the last, while the vowels are 
all changed, as follows :— 


123 4 123 4 
Bibl i bawb o bobl y byd. 
An englyn is a stanza of four lines, one of 
the twenty-four metres peculiar to the Welsh 
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language. Every line is composed in allitera- 
tive measure, and every attempt which I have 
witnessed to illustrate it in English is a 
miserable failure. M. 


Haypon’s Pictures (9 S. vi. 346).— The 
paragraph from the Standard is a poor 
jumble. It infers that both pictures named 
are by Haydon, which is not thecase. ‘ Lord 
Nelson on the Victory’ is by C. Lucy, and 
has been engraved by Sharp. The second 
one, ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena,’ is by Haydon, 
of which there are three replicas existing. 
As Messrs. Agnew, of Bond Street, bought 
both pictures their present whereabouts may 
easily be traced. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


INSTALLATION OF A Mipwire (9S. v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177, 274, 336).—I regret that in con- 
sequence of other work I have been unable to 
answer Mr. Penny's criticisms before this. 
My opening statement is stigmatized as guess- 
work, and he asks for the foundation of my 
assertion. I assume that he differs from me 
in the first place in my limitation of the then 
existing licensing authorities to the uni- 
versities, guilds, and company mentioned by 
me, and also questions the nomenclature by 
which I designated the two latter. In reply 
I may say that a study of the history of my 
profession extending over several years led 
me, by a process of exclusion far removed 
from guesswork, to the limitation contained 
in my opening statement, and I shall be sur- 
prised if Mr. PeNNy can produce evidence of 
the existence of any other licensing authority 
for medical practitioners as such at the period 
to which I allude. The powers of the uni- 


of Barber-Surgeons, a not unusual error.) 
Finally, the members of each craft, guild, or 
company were licensed to practise within the 
City of London. Mr. Penny suggests that 
the episcopal power over midwives, barber- 
surgeons, herbalists, and physicians was due 
to the fact that “up to the sixteenth century 
nearly all this kind of work was done by the 
inmates of religious houses.” It is quite 
possible that the episcopal power granted by 
the Act 3 Henry VILL, which makes no 
reference to midwives, was suggested to the 
legislature by the fact that the bishops pos- 
sessed authority over the inmates of religious 
houses as such, many of whom practised as 
physicians. He proceeds: “ The ancient cus- 
tom of ecclesiastical control over medical, 
scholastic, and legal practitioners had worked 
well, and there was no good reason for dis- 
turbing it in the sixteenth century.” It is 
now my turn to ask Mr. Penny to produce 
evidence, (1) that any such ecclesiastical con- 
trol over medical or legal practitioners existed 
at or about 1500; and (2) that midwifery and 
surgery were practised by the inmates of 
religious houses at or about the same period. 
He next proceeds flatly to contradict me. 
“Tt is not historically true to speak of an 
‘unwarranted assumption of power’ in this 
connexion ” (¢. ¢., the licensing of midwives, to 
which my words clearly and unequivocally 
referred). “The power was accorded and re- 
cognized as the best possible arrangement at 
the time. When it ceased to be the best pos- 
sible arrangement, a change was made in the 
law.” Mr. Penny has evidently overlooked 


| the connexion in which my words were used, 


versities [ pass over, since they are beyond | 


question. Mr. Penny asks what I mean by 
the Guild (I wrote Guilds) of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The physicians of the City of 
London in 1423 combined with the surgeons 
in a petition to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London to form a conjoint faculty of medicine 
and surgery. The petition was granted, but 
the faculty was short-lived, and the partner- 
ship was dissolved. The continuity of the 
craft may be assumed since in 1518 they were 
incorporated by letters patent of Henry VILL. 
as the President and College of Physicians of 
London. The surgeons in 1435 were an estab- 
lished body with a code of laws and regula- 
tions. In 1492 they received a grant of arms. 
The Barbers’ Company received its charter of 
incorporation in 1462; and in 1540, by the 
union of the surgeons with the barbers, the 
United Company of Barber-Surgeons came 
into existence. (Mr. PeNNy mixes up the 
Barbers’ Company with the United Company 


and therefore his contradiction need not be 
taken seriously. GrorGE C, PRACHEY. 
Brightwalton, Wantage. 


Wituram Cucperer (9 §. vi. 368).—For 
the families bearing this name belonging te 
Wakehurst, Sussex, and Hollingborne, Kent, 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 8. ii. 130,177. For another 
branch formerly settled at Feckenham in 
Worcestershire, see 3™ S. xii. 43; also the 
Transactions of the Kent Archeological 
Society for a family of Culpepers who pur- 
chased Leeds Castle about 1632. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Metiarp Fairy (9 §. vi. 210, 278, 352).— 
Samuel Mellard, of Hulme, cabinet maker, 
was descended from the Newcastle-under- 
Lyme family, and was, I believe, a near cousin 
of the late Alderman William Mellard, several 
times Mayor of Newcastle. A member of the 
family, now nearly eighty years old, says that 
his grandfather Mellard was a French Pro- 
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testant who came over to England. This I 
know to be incorrect as regards his grand- 
father, but I think that such a definite state- 
ment probably has a substratum of truth. 
I find three individuals of the name in a recent 
Chicago directory, amongst them a Gustave 
Mellard. ALEYN Reape. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


Tue Guevara Famity (9 §, vi. 270, 375). 
—Mr. GuEVARA may be interested to know 
that in the chancel of the old church of 
Stenigot, Lincolnshire, are two monuments 
of Elizabethan character to the family of 
Guevara of that place. If my memory serves 
me, they are both male kneeling figures under 
canopies, and I think the inscription beneath 
one describes him as from Bilbao. On the 
erection of a new church in a more con- 
venient situation, the nave was pulled down, 
but the chancel still stands in the churchyard 
about a mile from the Donington Station of 
the Louth and Lincoln Railway. J have also 
a Guevara pedigree, transcribed, I think, 
from a Lincolnshire Visitation. It begins 
with Veles de Guevara in Spaine, who 
married, and was father of “ Francis Veles de 
Guevara of Stanygott, in com. Lincoln, being 
a Spaniard by birth,” with whose great- 
grandson John Guevara it concludes. The 
arms given, as granted 1617, are: 1 and 4, Or, 
three bends ermine ; 2 and 3, Gu., five water- 
cress leaves pendent in saltire argent ; and the 
crest a spearhead argent, thereon a Saracen’s 
head proper, wreathed sable. 

D. W. Marspen. 

4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Amusements of Old London. By William B. 
Boulton. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Mr. Boviton has written a readable and gossiping 
book concerning sports and pastimes, playhouses 
and parks, tea-gardens, coffee-houses, clubs, and 
other places of urban resort and entertainment 
during the period between the restoration of 
Charles II. and the accession of Her Majesty. This 
Mr. Nimmo has enriched with a dozen reproduc- 
tions of contemporary designs by Hogarth, Rowland- 
son, Alken, and others, all hand-coloured, which, 
with the typographical attractions of the volumes, 
give the whole the appearance of a work de /uxe, 
So abundant are the materials for a compilation 
of the kind that there is scarcely any saying whence 
information may not be derived. Our own columns 
constitute, naturally, a source of supply. Books 
such as the account by Messrs. Wroth of ‘ The 
London Pleasure Gardens,’ Mr. Larwood’s ‘ Story 
of the London Parks,’ the recently published 
* Account of White’s Club,’ Morley’s ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ and a score others similar in aim or class, at 


once suggest themselves. Diarists and letter- 
writers, from Pepys and Evelyn to Horace Wal- 
pole, Boswell, Selwyn, and even Casanova de 
Seingalt, overtlow with particulars. Ned Ward, 
Tom Brown, Addison, and Steele contribute, and 
the matter contained in old magazines — Mist’s 
Journal, the Gentleman’s, the European, the Town 
and Country, and the Carlton House—is eo, 
inexhaustible. From these sources and innumer- 
able others Mr. Boulton has drawn two agreeable 
volumes descriptive of the sports and the follies of 
ourancestors. We approach Elizabethan times when 
we see bull-baiting and bear-baiting, though the 
illustrations like those of cock-fighting and duck- 
hunting are drawn from Alken or his sons, who, of 
course, belong to the present century. The long 
room at Bagnigge Wells is from a design of 1776, 
and serves as a frontispiece to the first volume; 
that to the second volume depicts Vauxhall Gar- 
dens. Hogarth is responsible for ‘The Royal 
Masquerade, Somerset House,’ and for the humours 
of ‘Southwark Fair,’ while‘ A Kick-up at a Hazard- 
Table’ is one of the vigorous and turbulent designs 
of Thomas Rowlandson. To other plates—‘ The 
Interior of Sadler’s Wells Theatre,’ the tight 
between ‘Humphrys and Mendoza,’ and ‘1784; or, 
the Fashions of the Day ’"—no name of draughtsman 
appears, while the view of Vauxhall is prettily 
reproduced on the cover. The letterpress is of 
precisely similar interest throughout, and a single 
page might be taken as representative of the whole. 
The book gives a good account of fashionable levities, 
and of the proceedings of women of fashion, dandies, 
rowdies, roughs, &c., including those of ‘* Lady 
Holland’s Mob,” which seem to have anticipated 
by a century and more the ways of the “ hooligan,” 
whom some assume to be a growth of to-day. The 
information supplied is often full, always curious 
and amusing, and rarely exhaustive. When it 
approaches modern days it is less accurate than 
it seems to be when dealing with the life of the 
last century. In regard to modern clubs it is some- 
times misleading even, as when it says that the 
Sublime Society of Beefsteaks “‘ still holds its meet- 
ings in rooms of its own in the Lyceum Theatre.” 
The rooms still exist, but belong to the theatre, the 
society itself having long been dead. It seems 
funny to have “the office of arbiter elagantiarum ” 
associated, even indirectly, with a woman. The 
spelling of the second word is, of course, a misprint. 


History of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
A. H. Hore. (Parker & Co.) 
Wuewn Mr. Hore’s concise ‘ History of the Anglican 
Church’ came out nine years ago it was received on 
all hands with a chorus of approval that was 
practically unanimous. Nor was this surprising, as 
the writer had manifestly taken the most con- 
scientious pains to be candid and impartial in his 
treatment of matters which are only too apt to be 
dealt with from the point of view either of the 
heated partisan or of the cold and indifferent philo- 
sopher. His own standpoint is that of a convinced 
and devoted Church of England man who firmly 
believes in the Apostolic origin and historical con- 
tinuity of the great society whose annals he un- 
folds. Eschewing controversy as far as possible, 
he lets facts, accurately recorded, speak for them- 
selves. This third edition of his book is superior 
to its predecessors in being augmented by a new 
pectin A ne chapter, which brings events down to the 
current year, and even finds mention for the recent 
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“Round Table Conference,” which is still on the 
knees of the gods. It strikes us as rather beneath 
the dignity of the historic muse to quote “the 
paper which claims the largest circulation in the 
world,” and that merely for the purpose of em- 
balming the obiter dictum of “‘a magistrate” 
last May, that for his part he would like to mete 
out the same penalty of flogging to “all brawlers 


. . . ” | 
during Divine service ” as he then pronounced “on | 


two small boys aged respectively thirteen and 
twelve” (p. 536). His worship’s liking is hardly 
history, even in the making. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for October has an article on 
Hermann von Helmholtz, who was one of the greatest 


and most devoted explorers of the physical sciences | 


which the world has seen, but beyond the limits of 
those—in this country far too few—who devote 


their energies to the serious study of what used to | 


be called the “ natural sciences” there are, we fear, 
very few who have hitherto had anything beyond 


a vague knowledge of what the great German | 


did for the progress of scientific thought. Where 
this ignorance now exists there can be but small 
excuse for its continuance, for the present article 
is an account of his career so clearly and simply 
written that any one may easily understand 
it. The most striking, if it be not the most im- 
portant of the discoveries of Helmholtz, is that 
which relates to the cause of the heat of the sun. 
We will not take upon us to say that his theory is 
absolutely demonstrable ; it is, however, probable 
in a very high degree, and is at present the only 
one in the field. It is, of course, not impossible 
that what goes by the name of “the shrinkage 
theory ” may undergo modification when we know— 
if such knowledge be in store for us—what is the 
nature of that ether which is assumed to fill all 
space. When that time arrives it may become 
cher that the waste of energy radiating from the 
solar orb and its countless brethren which stud the 
sky is no waste at all, but something as rigidly 
conservative as some other things which were over- 
looked by the physicists of the past, but are now 
regarded as among the most potent forces in the sum 
of what constitutes the universe, so far as it is 
knowable to us. ‘The Roman Conquest of Gaul’ 
is a striking picture of what Cesar did, and, 
we may add, what he did not, for it is to his 
successors, and mainly to Augustus, that the settle- 
ment is due which took sines after Julius had 
fallen by the daggers of those who have been mis- 
named patriots. The sketch of Cesar himself isa 
mere outline, but drawn with a firm hand. The 
opposing qualities of gentleness and ruthlessness 
are indicated, but no futile moral reflections are 
forced upon the reader. We think the literary side 
of his character is hardly appreciated as it deserves. 
To us his ‘ De Bello Gallico’ seems one of the greatest 
historical narratives which have come down to us— 
so great that it is little short of desecration to use 
it as a book out of which to teach children to con- 
strue Latin. Whatever view we may take of the 
tangled history of the last nineteen centuries, if 
we would understand the growth of modern govern- 
ments we must begin with Gallia as Julius left her. 
As well as being her conqueror, he was her first 
historian. The foundations which he and Augustus 
laid may be regarded as the basal courses of modern 
civilization outside Italy. There is, we need not 
say, no little danger of this great truth being pressed 
too far, but it is fatal to ignore it. Before the 


name of Rome was known north of the Alps there 
had been a wild freedom among the Gaulish tribes, 
| but it is to the organizing power of Roman genius 
| we owe the communes as they appear in history, 
| and indirectly, notwithstanding all that has been 
| said to the contrary, a no small portion of our own 
| free, self-governing life. The new edition of Burnet’s 
* History of my own Time’ is taken as a text fora 
vaper on ‘The Restoration Régime in Scotland.’ 
| We cannot speak so kindly of Burnet as the 
| reviewer does, but it is well the other side should 
have a hearing. The Whig bishop was hated by 
| his opponents in his own day. Hearne, the Oxford 
| antiquary, for example, was pleased to believe all 
things evil of him, and this unreasoning prejudice 
has come down, with many similar ineptitudes, 
to our own day. Burnet was in no sense a hero; 
he was grossly unfair, and it requires more faith 
than we possess to regard him as honest; but 
| he did good literary work, though it was marred 
by prejudice and vanity, if not by greater faults. 
Yet he was in some ways a true friend to liberty, 
and we owe him no small debt of gratitude for his 
being the remote cause of the stirring paper before 
us. The writer has inherited, it may be, some of 
Burnet’s bias, as he has certainly availed himself 
of his straightforwardness in character-drawing. 
His picture of the cruelty and stupidity of the 
Restoration rule in Scotland is graphic. Some excuse 
may be made for its cruelty, for it was a time when 
the tenderer feelings were little regarded, but no 
excuse can be pleaded for the stupidity, which is 
without a parallel even in Stuart rule. The paper 
| on Lord Byron is a fair estimate, and that on * The 
Completion of Italian Unity’ contains many good 
points, but the subject is too many-sided to be 
dealt with effectively in a review. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pb: as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


S. L. Dickensiana”).—Send address. 
A. G.—We cannot insert again so soon. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
| at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
MAGAVIEWS. LIBRARY COPIES 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM 

a. 

Argosy ... one exe eve 7 6| Longman’s ove one ose ove ose 
Blackwood'’s... ons ose os one 13 Maecmiilan’s ... wee wwe one 
Century. ose ese ose 10 6) National Review one ese ose 
Contemporary Review. ove 16 | Nineteenth Century .. eve © 
Cornhill .. ese ou os 7 6| Pall Mall oe one coe wo 8 6 
English Illustrated ... eve ove 5 O| Revue des Deux Mondes exe evs ose 30 0 
Fortnightly Review ... ove 16 0 | Scribner's ove eve 7 6 
Harpers... ose eve one Temple Bar 7 6 

en REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh eve eve 7 6] Quarterly 7 6 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living vitiaiaiia’s near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H. S MIT H & 8S O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, ae 

d. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20, 21, and 22., ox eve C@ach 8 6 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ove eve eve exe w 3 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 1 0... 3 6 
2 vols. for 1892 16 0 - 386 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1893, to ‘May, 1599, "Tustrated 32 6 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated ost eee - 26 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of ond 1 ARTS. Vol tor 1892... 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1894 ove 90... 3 6 

— Vol. for 1895 . 96 w 
_ for 1896 ... 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1897 . $0... 3 6 

Vol. for 1898 . eve we eve ove 96 & 

November, 1898, to April, 1899... ove 26 
May to Uctober, 1899 . 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 ons we 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1893 eco ooo ove oe a 960 w 3 @ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A MOST FASCINATING BOOK ON THE FAIR SEX. 
THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY: 
WOMEN of the RENAISSANCE, By Life, Letters, and ‘ Philosophical Regimen.’ Edited by 


DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERB. 10s, 6d. “Quite the Dr. B. RAND. Portrait. §vo. lis. “ Br. Rand has 
most interesting book of the moment.”—Leeds Mercury. tapped a spring of very unusual value. The volume re- 
* Its importance is difficult to exaggerate. Not only an veais for the first time the Karl's direct personal relations 
exhaustive study of the life, occupation, aims, and cha- with the chief military and Parliamentary leaders, such 
racter of woman, but also a fascinating portrait of the as Marlborough, Somers, and Godolphin.” — Glasgow 
. eternal feminine _ written with an extraordinary sym- Herald. ** The warm thanks of all students of eighteenth- 
pathy.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘ Its lively pages teem with century letters are due to Dr. Rand. The letters are 
references to the customs, feminine ideals, and the famous documents of great literary and historical value. Its 
women of that time."—World. “Its fascination baffles publication is a welcome event.” — Daily Chronicle 
analysis. Many-sided and penetrative, it is equally * Prof. Rand has rendered English literature and pbilo- 
notable for its exquisite lightness of touch and brilliancy sopby a signal service. He is only one of many scholars 
of execution.”—St. James's Gazette. “ Illustrated with who are devoting themselves to our unpublished records; 
an unceasing flow of anecdote and citation, never more but none of their discoveries are comparable in lit , 
apt than when employed to characterize that remarkable value to these unpublished letters and ethical doc 
group who were imbued with the so-called ‘ idées pla- trines.”—Daily News. 


toniciennes.’ The book will attract a wide circle of 
readers." — Athenaeum. 
AN ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY. A FORGOTTEN BMPIEE. By R. 
2 SWELL. 18 Plates and 3 Coloured Maps. Royal 8vo, 
AUGUSTA, EMPRESS of GERMANY. lis. First Review (Scotsman) :—** Authentic history 


SCHUDI. Wi trait. 7s. 6d. By 
bas no more impressive illustration of Prospero’s famous 
uncongenial surroundings, where she is misunderstood ot the 
and slighted and unloved, her husband irrevocably > 
estranged from her, absorbed in his passion for military 
greatness, and dominated by his masterful Chancellor. mirable history.” 


A valuable contribution to history.”"— Telegraph. ‘* Will 
be read with great interest. The references to the present 
Emperor will be read with much interest."—Daily News. FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By 
Mrs. FRANK PENNY. With Pen-and-Ink Sketches, 
The A N T A R Cc TI Cc its Geography, lis. fd. Auseful and readable book.”— Atheneum, 


Structure, Climate, Flor: Faune. By mun renters 
is, 6d. * Most seasonable.”—World. “A good, honest early days of the Kast India Company is deeply interest- 
piece of work.”—Datly Chronicle. An exhaustive ac- the history with 
count.”—Academy. A fascinating history.”—St. James's admirable lucidity. —-Spectator. ust rauk as the 
Gazette standard book.” — Madras Mail. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


I Il. 
ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. By Col. CLASSICAL (Latin and Greek) QUO. 
6d TATIONS. (With English Translations.) By T. B, 
[Second Edition. | HARBOTTLE. Pages 650, 7s. 6d. 
BOTH FULLY INDEXED UNDER (1) CATCHWORDS, (2) SUBJECTS, AND (3) AUTHORS. 
The Third Volume of this comprehensive Work will be published in DECEMBER at 7s, 6d. Jt contains the FRENCH 
and ITALIAN QUOTATIONS. The Fourth (and last) Volume, dealing with GERMAN and SPANISH QUOTATIONS, 


is in active preparation. 
REVIEWS OF *CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, 

“It is the bighest commendation to say that Mr. Harbottle has produced a volume in every way wortby to follow the 
English one. Its range over the Greek and Latin authors is remarkably complete; accuracy has been well studied, and 
the English translation is always given, where possible, from some standard work.”—Pall Mail Gazette. “ We gladly put 
the second volume on the shelf by the side of the first, and expect to consult it frequently...... The scholar is to be con- 
gratulated upon the appearance of this volume. It will greatly facilitate the task of research, and forms an indispensable 
portion of the student's library. He that bath but few books is bound to have this.”— Notes and Queries. *‘ A handsome 
volume of 650 pages. It bas no rival in the field.”"—/ournal of Education. “ Equal to its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, 
thoughtful arrangement, and general convenience."—Birmingham Post. ‘‘ The most complete, most handy, and most 
correctly printed book of its kind. Extremely handy for reference.”—Glasgow Herald. ** Like its predecessor, a remark- 
ably comprehensive work of reference, ard evidently the outcome at once of wide and extensive research. The quotations 
have been chosen with sound judgment, and the needs of non-classical readers have not been forgotten.""— Speaker. 


ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. AN ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Interpreted by D. BRIDGMAN METCHIM. on GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: their 


Illustrations. Large 8vo. 10s. @d. net. First Revinw History, Meaning, and Association. By HBELBNA 
Dundee Advertiser) :—*‘' The fascination that longs and SWAN. Small Svo. in fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. net. “ Itis 
lingers over mysteries is accountable for this book. That hoped that this charmingly produced book, printed 
there were ‘ giants in the earth in those days’ seems to throughout in red and black, and tastefully bound in 
be clearly indicated in the massive ruins that bave defied decorated linen, will become one of the most popular 
human interpretation. The story relates what the giants gift-books of the season. “A very interesting little 


volume, containing a great amount of information, col- 
lected with no small painsand research. The etymology 
of the name, its variants and derivatives, sometimes not 
a little remote, its use, bistorical associations, &c., make 
up an interesting account under each name.”— Spectator, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limitep, London, 
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did, how they fought and caroused and made love and 
worshipped, according to their lights. The descriptive 

ssages are vivid, strong, and distinctly convincing. 
The illustrations are striking and effective.” 
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